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Purposes and Objectives 
of the 


Special Tool. Die & Machine Shop Institute 


For The Industry: 


1. To develop and preserve, through 
cooperation and mutual education, sound 
business policies and profitable shop 
practices within the industry, and fair 
and progressive relations with other in- 
dustries. 


2. To provide a dignified, authorita- 


tive voice, qualified to represent and 
speak for the Industry nationally with 
an exact knowledge based on data and 
statistics supplied by its members. 


3. To promulgate among all members 
of the Industry a profound respect for 
the Principles subscribed to by the mem- 
bers of the Institute, first by education 
and conciliation, but that failing, by 
cooperation with such other authorized 
groups and agencies as may be considered 
effective in correcting inequitable trade 
and labor practices. 


4. To encourage a sincere feeling of 
good-will among shop owners and execu- 
tives in the Industry. 


For Institute Members: 


1. To promote on the part of the buy- 
ers of the Industry’s products a greater 
appreciation for the indispensable char- 
acter of INSTITUTE SHOPS and the 
place they occupy as a fundamental part 
of the modern system of industrial pro- 
duction. 


2. To promote a larger volume of 
business by judicious and intelligent pub- 
licizing of the skill and experience of 
INSTITUTE SHOP personnel, the ade- 
quate mechanical facilities of the shops 
and the resultant economy and _ sat- 
isfaction of dealing with them as spe- 
cialists in development, manufacture and 
service. 


3. To encourage the general adoption 


of uniformly sound sales and credit 
policies. 
4. To prepare and issue for wide- 


spread distribution, from time to time 
as may seem expedient, a DIRECTORY 
of INSTITUTE MEMBERS, their spe- 
cialized products and services, and such 
other information about them as will be 
of value to buyers of the Industry’s 
products. 

5. To acquaint the various Federal 
Government departments which make 
purchases of special tools, dies, fixtures 
gauges, machines, etc. with the facilities 
of INSTITUTE SHOPS and their par- 
ticular adaptability for the manufac- 
ture of such products, also to develop the 
necessary contacts and relations incident 
to favorable consideration of INSTI- 
TUTE MEMBERS to receive such busi- 
ness. 

6. To develop and promote the use of 
cost and estimating systems which will 
enable Institute members to lessen the 
probability of selling below cost and tend 
to achieve that uniformity of practice 
which makes for more regularly assured 
profitable operation. 

7. To cooperate with local groups in 
the development of mutually friendly 
employer-employee relations, this to in- 
clude assistance, if desired, in the estab- 
lishment of employee registration and 
employment departments, the making of 
wage surveys, etc. 

8. To develop model apprentice sys- 
tems, 

9. To collect, compile and disseminate 
such statistical, tax, government and 
general information as will enable Insti- 
tute members to be well informed upon 
subjects vital to the operation of their 
businesses. 
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Fabricating Tool Equipment 
and Machine Parts by the 
Torch Cut and Weld 
Method 


By P. H. Danly 


NY man who is engaged in the in 

teresting work of designing and 
building tool equipment is aware of the 
fact that he and his art, to a large de- 
gree, lead the way in this age of ma- 
chine specialization. 

The product of the tool engineer’s cre- 
ative ability in the form of tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures is equally as specialized 
as the art itself. Tool equipment of this 
kind is almost always special purpose, 
usually produced in single units, or at 
most, low multiples. 

With this background of technique and 
product it is only natural that the cut- 
ting torch rapidly assumed an important 
place in the picture. Of course, we all 
know that it owes a great deal of its 
importance to the fact that its use is a 
preliminary step in utilizing its closely 
related companion tool—the electric arc 
welder. However, the cutting torch can 
stand strictly on its own feet in pointing 
to five very important contributions it 
has made to modern fabricating pro- 
cedure. 

(1) It freed the designer from many 
limitations due to the material used 
and in some cases made _ possible 
types of construction that could 
never have been considered from a 
foundry standpoint. 

(2) Eliminated pattern costs, often as 
much on single run job as the cost 
of the part itself. 

(3) Reduced weight, always an impor 
tant item in operating costs of parts 
moving under power. 

(4) Made freer experimentation possible 
and made easier alterations in the 
equipment at any phase of the build- 
ing at lower cost. 

(5) Produced greater rigidity, a prime 
requirement in any type of tooling, 
with less weight. 

The first four of these five features are 
very commonly recognized and need no 
explanation. The fifth, however, is 
worthy of some elaboration. 


The important factor in the design of 
machine tools and their necessary tool- 
ing equipment is not their ultimate 
strength but their resistance to deflec- 
tion under a given load. Naturally, the 
use of a material providing greater re- 
sistance to deflection will tend to increase 
the rigidity of the tooling—improve the 
quality of the work—and aid in estab- 
lishing higher production and lower cost. 

Rigidity is the prime requirement of 
machine tool equipment. Their struc- 
ture’s deflection, or we might say the 
amount of deflection allowable, is di- 
rectly controlled by the modulus of elas- 
ticity of the material from which it is 
made. 

The modulus of elasticity of steel is 
approximately 2% times that of cast 
iron. This fact makes it possible to 
greatly reduce the weight of the struc- 
ture and still achieve the same rigidity, 
or deflection when under load. 

While this fact applies to both steel 
castings and to steel plate, in actual 
practice torch cut rolled steel offers 
superiorities for tooling equipment. Steel 
is more homogeneous than cast iron— 
its easily determined physical properties 
are practically constant. It can be bent 
or formed to virtually any desired shape 
without important changes in its physi- 
cal properties. 

In comparison with cast steel, the 
physical qualities are little different, but 
rolled steel is much more uniform and 
reliable. There is not the same danger 
of blow-holes, segregation, undesirable 
grain structures, and internal strains 
from shrinkage. Steel plate construction 
—torch cut and  welded—does not 
hamper the designer with the old restric- 
tions. It presents no problems pertaining 
to patterns, shrinkage, or flow of metal 
in the molds. 

While its physical superiorities are 
self-evident—it derives its most im- 
portant advantage from the fact that 
special tooling equipment is always a 
“one time job.” It can usually be torch 
cut and welded in less time—and for less 
money—than would otherwise be spent 
to produce the necessarily intricate pat- 
tern. 

Having briefly summarized the advan- 
tages of rolled steel as a material for 
tool equipment let us consider the prob- 
lems in designing for its use—and its 
method of fabrication with the highly 














specialized knowledge and skilled tech- 
nique necessary to the successful use of 
that method. 

When designing from rolled steel 
sautiousness, due to the influence of 
previous experience with cast metals, is 
more apt to restrict the possibilities of 
tooling built from this material than any 
limitations of the material itself. 

The real improvements and economies 
of rolled steel construction do not become 
fully apparent unless the designer starts 
from “scratch” with a careful analysis 
of the functions of the tooling under 
consideration. While starting from 
“seratch” to design in a new and un- 
familiar material presents obviously 
serious difficulties, the experiences of the 
last few years have made it increasingly 
clear that “cashing in” on all the possi- 
ble benefits of rolled steel construction 
is an impossibility unless this “starting 
from scratch” procedure is followed. 

We are all familiar with the oxygen 
cutting torch and the rapid increase of 
its use since its invention. 

The torch, replacing some other form 
of machine cutting tool, travels along 
over plates of steel ranging from very 
thin sections up to thicknesses far be- 
yond the possibilities of other cutting 
agents, simultaneously cutting a narrow 
slot or kerf through the plate. Its direc 
tion of travel is governed by the shape 
of the pattern or drawing on the ma- 
chine. Almost any conceivable shape can 
be quickly cut from steel plate by this 
device and set-up. 

In the hands of a skilled mechanic the 
torch cuts shapes from steel plate to 
such accuracy that in many cases they 
“an be used without further machining. 
Substantial economies can be effected in 
the manufacture of tools because of 
this fact. For instance, in building tools 
for the metal stamping industry, die 
holders are sometimes required with so 
many slug relief slots that the thinness 
of section and the amount of coring in- 
volved make it impractical to cast them. 
In the past it has been necessary to ma- 
chine these slots from a solid casting— 
a rather long and very costly operation. 

Due to a carefully acquired experience 
in the application of torch cutting these 
slots can now be cut by this method— 
shop time is reduced and a great saving 
in costs results. 

An interesting example of this par- 





ticular operation was a job having 82 
of these slug relief slots 1” wide x 6” 
long on 14%” centers—cut from 2” plate. 
Skillful use of the torch made it possible 
to cut these slots rapidly and effect an 
amazing reduction in costs. 

Additional emphasis on the speed of 
the cutting is appropriate here in view 
of the fact that the width of the slots is 

of an inch—and they were cut accu- 
rately without the faintest trace of notch- 
ing. 

Of course, the ability to use the torch 
with such accuracy and to such advan- 
tage did not come overnight. It required 
some intensive study and some dearly 
bought experience, but the fact remains 
that the savings—when made—were very 
real, 

Another example of the savings result- 
ing from machine torch cutting of tool 
equipment is furnishesd by the stripper 
plates and pressure pads used on blank- 
ing and forming dies. Formerly the 
manufacture of these parts required a 
lot of time for layout, drilling, sawing, 
and filling to shape them to fit over the 
punch or in the die. 

They can now be torch cut with such 
accuracy that they are used without 
further machining except for a small 
amount of planing or grinding on the 
flat surfaces; and even this operation 
can often be eliminated by the use of 
cold rolled steel. 

An illustration of the unusual designs 
made possible by the rolled steel con- 
struction is furnished by a 4,000 pound 
die set. Its construction illustrates a 
point mentioned previously—the full 
benefits of the use of machine torch cut- 
ting do not become fully apparent unless 
it is used as a part of the electric arc 
welding method of fabrication. 

A discussion of machine torch cutting 
of tooling equipment naturally leads into 
the industry’s sister art—The Torch Cut 
and Weld Fabrication of Machine Parts. 

The advantages of this method are 
just as plainly apparent in building 
special machine parts as in building 
special tooling equipment—in fact, the 
theory of design and construction is 
practically identical. 

Much of the same theory that applies 
to the design of tooling equipment from 
rolled steel also applies to machine parts 
built from this material. Again, the de- 
(Continued on page 14) 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Its Social, Economic, Financial and 


Legal Implications 


By Isador Grossman 


THE fear of becoming dependent because of old 
age. unemployment or illness has been one of the 
gaunt specters that has troubled men’s lives for ages 
past. The Social Security Act aims, at least in part, 
to dispel this fear. It sets up entirely new relations 
hetween our Government and its citizens and there 
fore has social, economic and legal implications of 
the most far-reaching character. These I shall in 
this address touch on only lightly, and shall instead 
direct my attention to the more pragmatic and prac 
tical considerations which affect your daily opera 
tions 

rhe provisions of the Act may be divided into 
two main categories—these which authorize appro 
priations or expenditures and those which levy 
taxes 

The appropriations are of three kinds First, 
grants-in-aid to the States for Old-Age Assistance; 





second, grants-in-aid to the States for certain Wel 


fare and Health Activities; and third, payments by 
the Federal Government direct for Old-Age Bene 
fits. I shall discuss these in their order. 
Commencing as of July 1, 1935, the Act author 
izes the Federal Government to pay the States 
amounts equal to those expended by them for aiding 
aged persons who are 65 or more years ok Phe 
Federal contribution may, however, not exceed 








$15.00 monthly per pensioner, plus five per cent for 
administrative expenses. 

The plan for Old-Age Assistance to the States 
should be carefully distinguished from the Old-Age 
Benefit Plan provided by the Social Security <Act 
based upon payroll payments, which will be dis 
cussed later. Under this Old-Age Senefit Plan 
the Federal Government makes payments direct to 
the pensioners instead of contributing to pensict 
funds established by the States The Federal plat 
for Old-Age Assistance to the States was deemed 
necessary because for some years to come the Fed 
eral Old-Age Senefit Plan will not yield nearly 
enough to the beneficiaries for even a minimum sub 
sistence Furthermore, those who will be over 60 
at the end of 1936 will not be entitled to monthly 
benefits thereunder at all 


To qualify for Federal Old-Age Assistance a State 
must adopt a permanent pension plan of general 
application meeting certain requirements prescribed 
by the Social Security Act. The initial Federal 
appropriation for Old Assistance to the 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, $49,750, 
000. However, it has been estimated by the Presi 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security that by 1' 
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the annual expenditure of the Federal Government 
for Old-Age Assistance to the States will be in 
excess of $500,000,000, which amount will of course 
also have to be expended by the States 

Ohio at the present time has an Old-Age Pension 
Law, under which 81,200 pensioners received an 
average of § 3 monthly in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935. However, this pension law does not 
meet the requirements of the Social Security Act 
because, among other things, it requires a fifteen 
year residence in the State for eligibility to a pen 
sion, whereas the Social Security Act provides for 
only a_ five-year residence period Ohio is now 
considering conforming its pension law to the Fed 
eral requirements. If it does so, it is estimated that 
its 81.200 pensioners will be immediately increased 


to 100,000 


The Act makes other provisions for granting aid 








to the States from Federal funds. The purposes 
of these appropriations and the amounts authorized 
for the fiscal year 1936-37 are as follows: 
Aid to Dependent Children... .$24,750,000 
Maternal and Child Health.... 00,000 
Crippled ‘Children: «<cic.:000000-0 2,850,000 
Pele Be TRE TN, 6 6. o.5 s8.0-0.00:0:08 3,000,000 
In the case of Aid to Dependent Children, the 





eral subsidy, as the case of Old-Age Assist- 
nee, is dependent pon the approval of a State 
plan by the Security Board, and the subsidy is 
limited to one-half the amounts to be expended by 
tl States Phe Committee on Economic Security 
expects the annual subsidy for Dependent Children 

time to require $50,000,000, which will of course 
nvolve an expenditure of $100,000,000 by the 
States 


Phe Social Security Act also provides for annual 


expenditures of Federal funds for the following 
purposes 

Child Welfare Work $ 1,500,000 

\ tional Rehab 


i 
ilitation 841,000 
1.938.000 


10,000,000 


the first year and 
annually thereafter. 


Public Health 


Phe Act also authorizes an appropriation of 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 
nd the sum of $49,000,000 yearly thereafter to 
assist the States in the administration of their Un 
employment Compensation Plans These payments 
ire limited to administration expenses and are not 
to be applied to compensation payments. In order 


to qualify, the Unemployment Compensation Plans 
f the States must be approved by the Social Se 
curity Board and must comply with certain require- 
ments 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS 

Probably the most important step in the program 
for social security is the provision of Title IIL of 
the Social Security Act for Federal Old-Age Bene- 
fits his title provides only for appropriations 
for payments of these benefits, who is entitled 
thereto, the amount thereof, et It has nothing to 
do with raising money therefor. 

rhe source of these benefits is a newly created 
‘Old-Age Reserve Account” in the United States 
Treasury, calling for an annual appropriation § suf- 


ficient in amount as an annual premium to provide 











for payments of the benefits specified in the Act. 
The money is to be set aside beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, and the amount 
to be set aside is to be determined on a _ reserve 
basis in accordance with actuarial principles and 
based on mortality tables adopted by the Secretary 
f the Treasury. The reserve is to be on an an 
nually compounded interest rate of 3 per cent. Such 

nts as are appropriated to the Old-A Reserve 

muunt and are not required to meet current with- 
drawals, must be invested by the Secretary of the 
Pres in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed by the 
United States as to both principal and interest, on 
terms yield not less than per cent per annum. 
Special obligations may be issued to the account to 
bear interest at the rate of per cent. 

It is to be noted that the annual appropriation 
to be placed in the Old-Age Reserve Account is not 
limited in amount but shall be sufficient to pay the 
benefits provided by the Act in the Old-Age Benefit 
Plan 
Persons eligible to 
come under the Plan 

The persons who are to be entitled to receive bene- 
fits under the Federal Old-Age Benefit Plan are all 





employees, male or female (the term ‘“‘employe 
including officers of corporations) performing serv- 
ices within the United States, who on January 1, 
1937, shall not have attained the age of 65, except- 
ing only the following: 
Agricultural laborers (approximately 10,000,- 
000 persons). 


(Continued on page 6) 








Those in domestic service in a private home 
(about 2,000,000). 

Casual laborers not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business. 

Officers or members of the crew of a legally 
documented vessel. 

Employees of the Federal Government or an 
instrumentality thereof, and employees of a 
State, a political subdivision thereof, or an 
instrumentality of either (approximately 
3,000,000 persons). 

Employees of certain classes of charitable, re 
ligious and educational organizations. 

Employees falling within the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 (passed af 
ter the Social Security Act), i.e., those in 
the service of a carrier. 

Persons eligible do not become entitled to receive 
Old-Age monthly Benefits under the Plan unless 
They have attained the age of 65 years. 

2. They have received wages after December 

= 1936, and before they have attained the 





ge of 65 years of at least $2,000, some 
cent of which has been paid in respect to 
employment in each of five calendar years 


subsequent to December 31, 1936 


ww 


They have not received wages with respect 
to regular employment during the calendar 
month for which | benefit is payable. 

In other words, no one may receive monthly bene 
fits before January 1, 1942, or before he becomes 
65 years of age, or in 
any month in which he 


age of 65, he will receive a total of $10,428. 

The following table illustrates the a nefits received 
for different monthly salaries and for different years 
of ¢ a : 

Average Monthly 

Salary (E xcluding 
excess over $3,600 

in any one year 
$ 50 | 

100 Monthly] 
150 Benefits 
200 


Years of Employment 


$ 
? 





250 7! 

In the event an employee ‘ae the Plan dies 
before attaining age 65, there will be paid to his 
estate an amount equal to 3% per cent of the total 
wages received by him after December 31, 1936, to 
the date of his death. If he dies after age 65 but 
before benefits totaling 314 per cent of such total 
wages have been paid to him, his estate will receive 
the difference between the benefits already received 


by him and 3 per cent of such wages. 





Any individual who, upon attaining age 65, has 
not received $2.000 in wages since “December 5, 
1936, in five different years so as to be eligible 

2 


) 
under the Plan, will on reaching 65 receive 32 
per cent of the total wages received by him after 
December 31, 1936. 

The right of any person to any future Old-Age 
Benefits or payments is not transferable or assign- 
able, or subject to execution or legal process or to 
the operation of any 
bankruptcy or insolvency 





receives wages under 
regular employment 
The amount of Old 
Age Benefits payable is 
based upon the total 
wages received by the 
beneficiary beginning 
with January 1, 19 
The wages received po 
him in any year include 
all remuneration paid him 
for services, including 


available. 








Official Social Security Act regulations 
and forms are being prepared by the that I have discussed 
Government. Do not change your pres- 
ent system until official information is 


law. 

The grants-in-aid to 
the States and the Fed- 
eral Old-Age Benefits 


constitute all the ap- 
propriations that are 
authorized under the 
Social Security Act. 
This is, of course, con- 
trary to the general im- 
pression that this Act 











commissions, bonuses, 

and where these form an 

important part of his compensation, tips and gratui- 
ties; also the money value of board, rent, housing, 
lodging, etc. However, for employees receiving from 
one employer more than $3,000 in any calendar year, 
the excess over $3,000 received is not included in 
the computation. But if an employee works for one 
employer for six months and earns $3,500, and then 
works for another employer for the balance of the 
year and earns $5,000 for that period, whether such 
other employer is a subsidiary or affiliate of the first 
or not, there is included in his wages for purposes 
of computing Old-Age Benefits the first $3,000 
earned in the employ of both employers. This is 
true, despite the fact that if the employee had 
worked for but one employer for the full year at 
$8,500, only $3,000 of his year’s earnings would 
have been included in the Old-Age Benefit wage 
computation. 

Benefits are graduated on a percentage basis, the 
percentage decreasing as the amount of total wages 
not in excess of $3,000 per year received since 
December 31, 1936, increases. The minimum 
monthly payment is $10 and the maximum is $85. 
The rates of monthly benefits are computed as fol- 
lows: 

On the first $3,000 received since 
3 











December 31, 1936—"™ of 1 per cent monthly; 

On the next $42,000—}'s of 1 per cent monthly 
On all over $45,000—;*; of 1 per cent monthly. 
For example, if A is 35 years old on January 1, 





1937, and he has earned $3,000 or more annually 
until he reaches the age of 65, when he quits his 
employment, his monthly benefit will be computed as 
follows: 
Total includible wages for 30 years—$90,000 
Monthly benefit 
on the first $3,000 
on the next $42,000 
on the remaining $45,000 


% of 1 per cent, or $15.00 
of 1 per cent, or $35 





of 1 per cent, or $18.75 


24 


wl 


Total $68.7 
Based on a life expectancy of 12.64 years at the 


also makes appropriation 

for compensation during 
unemployment. This it does not do. What it does 
in this regard will be discussed in connection with 
the analysis of the two payroll taxes levied by the 
Act. 

Before entering upon this analysis, it is to be 
noted that while it is universally recognized that 
the subsidies or grants-in-aid to the States appro- 
priated by the Act and heretofore discussed, will 
iar to be paid out of the general revenues of the 
Government and that no provision is made for their 
payment by the Act, the impression has somehow or 
other got abroad that the two payroll taxes levied 
by the Act are to be devoted to specific purposes— 
the one to the payment of the Federal Old-Age 
Benefits heretofore discussed which, not so many 
years hence, will total in excess of $3,700,000.000 
per year, and the other to the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation which, in a comparatively 
few years, will total a billion dollars a year or more. 

The fact is, however, that neither of the two 
payroll taxes levied by the Act is allocated to or 
earmarked for any specific purpose, and these taxes 
are in no different position with respect to the use 
to which they may be put by the Government than 
are the ore linary income, excess-profits, estates and 


excise taxes levied by it which are put into the 
general treasury and may be expended for any pur- 
pose whatsoever Indeed, as I have previously 


stated, the Social Security Act does not make any 
provision for Unemployment Compensation payments 
either by the Federal Government directly or 
through subsidies to the States. All that the Act 
does is to induce—or shall I say ‘‘blunderbuss’’— 
the States by certain credits which it allows against 
that one of the payroll taxes which is erroneously 
egarded as being levied for Unemployment Com- 
pensation purposes, to adopt Unemployment Com- 
pensation Plans of their own. 
THE SO-CALLED OLD-AGE BENEFIT 
PAYROLL TAX 
Title VIII of the Act requires that, in addition 


(Continued on page 18) 

















Modernize Your Shop With 
Government Funds 


Your opportunity to buy new machinery 
on long terms ata very low interest rate 


By Robert B. Smith, 
Asst. to Federal Housing Adm. 


EEPING step with PROGRESS 
marches Modernization to meet and 
overcome keen present-day competition. 
Acting as an able and expedient ally in 
the reconstruction of property and the 
increase of business is the program of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Complete modernization may be accom- 
plished in many machine shops—and 
necessary machinery and equipment re- 
placed or installed in others—through 
the $50,000 credit made available by the 
recent amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

Private financial institutions insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
are authorized to advance modernization 
credit to responsible machine shop opera- 
tors for the rehabilitation of manufac- 
turing plants. Repayment over a long 
term period in regular monthly install- 
ments up to five years offers special con- 
venience, and judicious planning ordi- 
narily permits installments to be made 
through earnings without interfering 
with working capital. 

The obstacles usually connected with 
the old time banking loan are obviated 
under the Modernization Credit Plan, 
which combines the advantages of con- 
venient terms with the discounts, low 
cost, etc., customarily possible only with 
cash purchases. 


The applicant—corporation, partner- 
ship, association, or individual—submits 
a financial and credit statement, together 
with an estimate of needs for which 
funds are requested, to the insured finan- 
cial institution. If credit rating is ac- 
ceptable to the lending agency, the rea- 
sons for credit extension eligible, and as- 
surance given of ability to repay the 
loan within the time agreed upon, the 
funds are advanced without unnecessary 
delay. 

The maximum rate charged by insured 
financial institutions for modernization 
credit is equivalent to $5 discount per 
$100 per face value of a one year 
monthly installment note. It provides 
the lowest installment financing cost ever 
made generally available. A lower rate 
is possible and may be arranged upon 
agreement between the applicant and the 
lending agency. 

Neither a down payment nor an ac- 
count with the financial institution is 
required by the Housing Administration 
regulations. Character loans are en- 
couraged by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for credit advancement for 
less than $2000, but for larger sums the 
lending agency is justified in asking and 
is expected to receive collateral and pro- 
tection customary in the best installment 
banking practices. 

Any number of loans in connection 
with any number of pieces of property 
may be applied for, but not more than 
$50,000 may be expended from a modern- 
ization loan on any single property. 

Lessees and tenants may make appli- 
cation for modernization credit upon 
proof of right of occupancy to the prop- 

(Continued on page 13) 








ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR - 


Grinding weld seams, surfacing large 
castings, grinding dies and flat metal 
surfaces. Also uses cup wire brushes 
and felt pads with abrasive discs. Well 
balanced, smooth running, powerful. 
A real HERCULES! 


wheels; weight—11 lbs. 





No. 372-4; speed—4800 (6000 optional); Cap. 
—7” or 9” Carb. pads, or 6 x 2 
A pneumatic tool 
that performs to satisfaction. 


The Buckeye Portable Tool Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Let’s Not Throw Away 
the Life Boats 


HE sea has been calmer, the sailing 

somewhat smoother but that is no 
reason for throwing the life boats over- 
board. 

It is too much to expect that there will 
be no more stormy weather and when it 
comes, we may need those lifeboats. 

The reports of better business volume 
from some divisions of our Industry are 
almost invariably accompanied by com- 
plaints of “less-than-cost” quotations and 
“under-par” competitive practices from 
others. 

These lead directly to the evils which 
brought us Government regulation—the 
N.R.A.—and there is no assurance that 
we shall not again have to defend our- 
selves against another legislative effort 
to fix hours and wages. 

Ours is an unique Industry. The 
manufacture of tailor made tools and 
dies and the specially designed machine 
equipment made by our Industry is in- 
variably preliminary to production of 
huge quantities of parts used by other in- 
dustries. To restrict hours of our skilled 
workers is to delay the hiring of many 
times as many production workers in 
customer shops. 

If there is to be new regulatory legis- 
lation, the full strength of the Industry 
needs to be marshalled and only a strong 
central organization can accomplish this. 
The National Institute and the local as- 
sociations are the lifeboats of our In- 
dustry. They cost money to establish 
and maintain but, even like the lifeboats 
on a ship, they can be available for use 
and effective when needed in stormy 
weather only if they are carried along 
and kept in proper working order. 


This Month’s Contributors 


ROGRESS calls attention with much 
pride to those who have contributed 
this month’s articles. 

P. H. Danly, V. P. of Danly Machine 
Specialties, Inc., Chicago, in his article 
on the use of the cutting torch and the 
are welder, describes authoritatively the 
effective application of this dual process 
to the manufacture of the specially de- 
signed tools, dies and machines for which 
our Industry stands preeminent. Any 
method which assures better work at 
lower cost is of vital interest to members 
of our Industry. 

Isador Grossman, a member of the 
law firm of Holliday, Grossman & 
McAfee, of Cleveland, is a corporation 
lawyer of national repute. His analysis 
of the Social Security Act was delivered 
as an address before the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We considered it of 
such importance that we enlarged 
PROGRESS by four pages and we only re- 
gret the necessity for using a smaller 
type to enable us to include it. We call 
attention particularly to Mr. Grossman’s 
statement that the excise tax of 6%— 
3% for old-age benefits and 3% for un- 
employment compensation—when paid by 
the manufacturer constitutes an actual 
84% increase in his manufacturing taxes. 
Again Mr. Grossman issues a_ timely 
warning that manufacturers must be cer- 
tain to include in all of their quotations 
which extend into next year very definite 
protection against the increase in costs 
resulting from these taxes. Mr. Gross- 
man does not believe that to accompany a 
quotation with a statement providing for 
an upward adjustment of the price quoted 
to take care of the imposition of these 
taxes is sufficient. 

Dale Cox, whose article on the Guffey 
Act as it appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and which we received permission 
to reprint, is an able mid-west editorial 
writer on industrial subjects. This ar- 
ticle is interesting from the standpoint 
of what one industry is experiencing and 
to what all industry may have to sub- 
mit. 

Robert B. Smith, an Assistant to the 
Federal Housing Administrator, informs 
members of this Industry authoritatively 
how they can purchase new equipment 
and in other ways modernize their plants 

(Continued on page 15) 














The Guffey Bill, a Little 
N. R. A.”’ 


By Dale Cox, 
Industrial Editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


ITH Maj. George L. Berry exhort- 

ing industry and labor to send dele- 
gates to Washington next month for a 
conference to discuss “‘the best means of 
accelerating industrial recovery,’ some 
business men are likely to examine the 
position into which the bituminous coal 
industry has been placed by the code sec- 
tions of the Guffey coal bill before they 
plunk for revival of the NRA idea. The 
coal producers have been caught in a fine 
web of government authority, and one 
that will force them to bow in abject sub- 
mission unless the Guffey bill is held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The vise which the government can use 
under the Guffey bill to force all bitumi- 
nous coal operators into line is the section 
dealing with government purchases of 
coal. Not only does this section forbid 
the government or any of its agencies 
to buy coal from any company outside 
the code provisions of the Guffey Act, 
but it forbids the government to use any 
service furnished by coal mined outside 
the code. Already the National Bitumi 
nous Coal Commission has interpreted this 
to mean that the government cannot 
transport the mails on a railroad not 
buying its coal from a Guffey code mine. 
In 1934 the railroads received $91,140,- 
000 from the Postal Department for 
transporting the mails. Few roads could 


afford to be cut off from their mail con- 
tracts. In turn, it would seem that no 
large coal company selling railroad fuel 
could take the chance of not subscribing 
to the code set up by the Guffey Bill, a 
“little NRA” of the coal industry. 

Here is what Section 14 of the Guffey 


Act says, relative to government pur- 
chases of coal: 
“No bituminous coal shall be pur- 


chased by the United States, or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, produced by 
any mine where the producer has not 
complied with the provisions of the code 
set out in Section 4 of this act. 

“Each contract made by the United 
States or any department or agency 
thereof, with a contractor for any public 
work, or service, shall contain a provi- 
sion that the contractor will buy no 
bituminous coal to use on or in carrying 
out such contract from any producer ex- 
cept such producer be a member of the 
code set out in Section 4 of this act as 
certified to by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission.” 

In interpreting this section, the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission said: 
“The effect of this section appears to be 
far reaching and will apply to railroads 
serving the government in the transpor- 
tation of mails, as well as firms and indi- 
viduals contracting with the government 
for the supplying of materials.” 

Inasmuch as five of the largest coal 
companies in the country, including such 
large suppliers of railroad fuel as the 
Island Creek Coal Co. and the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., have announced their intention 


(Continued on page 13) 
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421 N. La Salle St. 
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“Alnor” Indicating Pyrometers 


For every requirement 
Inexpensive - accurate - durable 


For over 15 years “Alnor” pyrometers have been the choice 
of thousands of both large and small shops everywhere. 
Because of their lower price and compact size they are 
extensively used for indicating temperatures of molten lead, 
babbit, tin and die cast metals, heat treating furnaces, for 
flue gas temperatures, and similar service. 
of portable and wall pyrometers for every requirement. 


Also other types 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 





$13 10 $36 up by 
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HOW TO SECURE LONGER 


Select your die springs from the chart in your Danly Cata- rememb 
log. You'll find exactly the “Standard” or the “Special” . Do 
springs that your work demands. Danly Die Springs last Stripper 
longer. They are made of Silico-Manganese Steel, carefully quality 
heat treated and hardened after coiling. They are made Flat- brajche 
Rounded or Square for Pressure-Pad, Knock-Out and Stripper Sk ye 

Flat Rounded Spring Plate service . . . And when you order Danly Die Springs, req@re! 
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DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, inc. 
FR D j E S P sg t wi G L j EF E 2121 South 52nd Ave., Chicago, Illinois: 





BRANCHES: 
remember that Danly Guide Posts .. . Bushings ... Clamps Long Island City, N. ¥Y. - 36-12 34th Street 
. Dowel Pins . . . Socket Head Cap and Set Screws... Dayton, Ohio, 114-116 - N. St. Clair Street 
Stripper Bolts and Precision and Commercial Die Sets are z c 
quality Die Makers’ Supplies, too. They are stocked in all Detroit, Mich. - - 1549 Temple Avenue 
brajches for immediate delivery. Rochester, N. Y. - - 16 Commercial Street 
S} your Danly Catalog for prices and discounts or send your Cleveland, Ohio - - 1444E. 49th Street 
req#rements to the nearest Danly branch office plant. Philadelphia, Pa. - - 3913. Broad Street 
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Lighting For Seeing 
Seeing done under poor lighting saps 
energy. Good light produces 

more and better work 


By R. W. Morris 
Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company, 


Nela Park 


PPARENTLY the advantages of 
good industrial lighting have not 
yet become generally recognized, for it 
is a fact that there are still thousands of 
machine shops, well equipped otherwise, 
which are very poorly lighted. Suppose 
we stop a moment to consider just what 
the advantages of good industrial light- 
ing really are. 

Looking at it from a strictly utilitarian 
point of view we can list at least four 
definite advantages which good lighting 
will afford: (1) Reduction of accidents, 
(2) Improved quality and more efficient 
production, (3) Better supervision and 
morale of workers, and (4) Safe and ef- 
ficient night operation. 

Exactly what per cent of industrial ac- 
cidents are caused by poor illumination 
is very difficult to determine. A con- 
servative estimate is that 5% of all in- 
dustrial accidents are directly attribu- 
table to poor illumination, and another 
20% may be traced indirectly to the same 
source. Accidents are always costly. In 
many cases the cost of better lighting is 
far less than the accident cost which it 
eliminates. 

The higher the level of illumination, 
if the quality of light is good, the more 
easily and accurately workers can see. 
Details stand out more clearly and the 
time required to see is definitely short- 
ened. Under these conditions it is not 
surprising that workers should produce 
more work and work of a better quality. 
Tests indicate that good lighting has 
been instrumental in production increases 
ranging from 10% to 25%. 

The well lighted factory is an infinitely 
more cheerful place in which to work 
than a dark gloomy one. Morale is im- 
proved and the necessity for supervision 
lessened where such a condition obtains. 

In those factories where night shifts 
are again being operated, gooa lighting 
is indispensable if the night workers are 
to operate with the same ease and ef- 
ficiency as the day workers. 
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The quantity of light required for any 
given operation depends, of course, on 
the severity of the visual task involved. 
There are a number of factors which af- 
fect this. One of them is the size of the 
object or the minuteness of the detail to 
be seen. Another is the contrast which 
the object makes with its background. 
Still another is the amount of time avail- 
able for seeing. The most difficult type 
of seeing task is one in which the object 
to be seen is small, the contrast of the 
object with its background low, and the 
time available for seeing short. It is 
interesting to note here that the light 
is generally the only factor which can be 
controlled to make the task easier. If 
the objects are small they are small for 
a very good reason, namely, because they 
are being made to a specified size. If we 
are making minute dies we cannot very 
well decide to make larger ones simply 
because larger ones would be easier to 
see. Furthermore, we are not going to 
change the color of our materials simply 
to make the color contrast more pro- 
nounced. And if we make one per day 
we are not going to reduce the output to, 
say, one every two days simply because 
it would slow down the motion involved 
and therefore simplify the visual task. 
However, it is perfectly possible for us to 
control the amount of light thrown upon 
the work in any way we wish. By in- 
creasing the illumination we can sim- 
plify the seeing task in just the same 
way that we might simplify it by making 
the objects larger, or by making the con- 
trasts more pronounced, or perhaps by 
slowing down speed. 

How can we decide just how much 
light is necessary for a given task? The 
answer is that we can’t with any ap- 
preciable degree of accuracy. All we 
can say is that for best seeing, human 
eyes should have just as much light as 
they would like to have. This means 
light of the order of daylight intensities 
because human eyes, of course, evolved 
out of doors and were developed for see- 
ing in daylight. Outdoor light inten- 
sities may be anywhere from several 
hundred to several thousands of foot- 
candles. And outdoors, of course, this 
amount of light is not concentrated on 
one or two spots but is well distributed 
over the entire field of vision. To pro- 
vide these levels of illumination indoors 


(Continued on page 14) 


Industrial Conference Called 
ve 
‘ 20 op G 
-n9g to for December 9th 


‘MAJOR GEORGE L. BERRY, ap- 
M pointed by the President, Coordina- 
tor for Industrial Cooperation, has set 
December 9th for the meeting in Wash- 
ington, of his council of industrial 
progress. 

Five thousand representatives of in- 
dustry received Major Berry’s invitation. 
He reports that 

73% accepted unqualifiedly 
23% are non-committal 
4% are opposed to the plan 

Major Berry is working from the view- 
point “that if management and labor, 
comprising industry, confer and are able 
to decide what action will most effectively 
promote and stabilize the well-being of 
industry in the United States, lasting 


and constructive results will be 
achieved.” 
The National Association of Manu- 


facturers believes that “Log rolling 
toward a new N.R.A. under a different 
guise is beginning in Washington. A 
proposed Constitutional amendment to 
permit the Federal Government to regu- 
late local industrial relations to be 
presented. New tax surveys are being 
made. The Walsh Government contract 


is 


bill to control wages and hours will be 
re-introduced.” 

That a serious situation still exists, 
however, is indicated in the latest indexes 
of industrial activity: 


Production 90% 
Employment 82% 
Payroll TA% 


An official labor union comment is that 
the President recognizes this “lag in jobs 
and wages” and while industry maintains 
that improvement has come because the 
N.R.A. passed out, labor insists that the 
order of recovery has been reversed— 
production almost normal, re-employment 
second, wages and buying power a poor 
third. 

That this conference will be an exceed- 
ingly important one may be drawn from 
President Roosevelt’s letter to Senator 
Pat Harrison, in which he stated that 
such analysis (by committees, etc.) could 
be the basis for “the formation of pro- 
posed legislation for preserving perma- 
nently to the Nation such social and 
economic advantages as were gained 
through previous emergency enactments. 
This would enable you,” he continued, “to 
offer at the coming session a well con- 
sidered program for Congressional ac- 
tion.” 

It does 
doesn’t it? 


sound like another N.R.A., 





Modernize Your Shop 
(Continued from page 7) 

erty and, if acceptable to the financial 
agency, they should get the credit 
promptly. Eligible equipment for manu- 
facturing and industrial plants includes 
all production machinery adaptable to 
the business for which it is purchased 
and installed on a property already im- 
proved by or to be converted into a 
manufacturing or industrial plant. This 
does not include articles of too movable 
or perishable a nature, and the Federal 
Housing Administration in Washington 
will decide questions arising regarding 
eligibility and make specific rulings. 

Factory financing today is less costly 
and easier to negotiate than at any time 
in the history of industry. Moderniza- 
tion, as every industrial operator will 
agree, tends to protect the investment, 
enhance the value of the property and 
increase business and profits. 

Modernization credit under the Hous- 
ing Act expires on April 1, 1936. 
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“The Guffey Bill, a Little N.R.A.”’ 

(Continued from page 9) 
not to abide by the code features of the 
Guffey act, it would seem that a show- 
down is impending on this section of the 
act. If the act is enforced the railroads 
buying coal from these companies will 
have their mail contracts taken away 
from them. Will the coal companies dare 
resist this sort of government economic 
action? 

It would seem that if the government 
can strike at the coal companies in such 
a roundabout way as mail contracts, it 
could refuse to buy steel armor plate 
for naval vessels produced by steel com- 
panies owning captive mines not con- 
forming to the Guffey code. Or it could 
refuse to transport mail on steamships 
burning non-code coal. In a thousand 
ways the government can use an arbi- 
trary instrument of economic boycott, 
such as Section 14 of the Guffey act pro- 
vides, to penalize industries. 





Fabricating Tool Equipment 
(Continued from page 4) 
signer must start from “scratch,” with 
a careful analysis of the machine and its 
component parts. However, one very 
decided advantage in new design is of- 
fered by rolled steel: it makes possible 
certain devices such as the box section 
which make it easier to actually com- 
pute complicated stresses and to achieve 
the great rigidity so essential in machine 
construction—at the same time reducing 

weight. 

In the construction of high production 
machinery—complicated as it is in de- 
sign, construction, and operation—it can 
be positively stated that under such con- 
ditions, the machine can invariably be 
constructed at lower cost by the torch 
cut and weld method. 

Another important advantage that 
this method brings to the building of 
special machinery is the great saving of 
time and money that it makes possible 
whenever it is found necessary to make 
changes and alterations in design and 
structure during the process of construc- 
tion. Rolled steel and torch cut and 
welding, therefore, make it easier to cut 
the cost of experimentation in new prin- 
ciples of design and construction. 

While naturally enthusiastic about the 
advantages of rolled steel construction 
by the Torch Cut and Weld Method, 
the speaker is well aware of the fact 
that there can be no entirely satisfactory 
substitute for steel castings in certain 
applications in machinery building. 

I consider it highly advisable to in- 
corporate castings into rolled steel con- 
struction on certain jobs and for certain 
purposes; and I believe that one of the 
greatest benefits of the electric arc 
welding method of fabrication is the 
fact that it enables us to build steel 
castings into this new type of construc- 
tion and thereby secure the benefits 
offered by both materials. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to point 
out that building machine parts—or 
tooling equipment—by the torch cut and 
weld method—while presenting many 
and obvious opportunities for savings— 
also presents some difficulties, and they, 
unfortunately, are not so obvious. 

Experience and skill are under-rated 
factors in practically every line of en- 
deavor and the welding business is no 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Lighting for Seeing 4 

(Continued from page 12) ’ 
throughout the interior by means of geén- 
eral illumination is out of the question, 
not only because of the expense involved 
but also because of the engineering dif- 
ficulties which would be encountered. It 
is possible, however, to supply 100 or 
more footcandles at any given work point 
by means of supplementary lighting. 

It is often remarked that all things 
are relative. A room heated to a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees will feel decidedly 
cool to us if we enter it on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. However, in the winter time, 
if we have just been out in a blizzard, 
a room heated to a temperature of 50 
degrees will seem relatively warm to us. 
We experience an exhilarating sensa- 
tion of speed when we coast down a hill 
at 30 miles an hour on a bicycle, but in 
a high powered automobile 30 miles an 
hour seems to us a snail’s pace. The 
same sort of thing is true in the case of 
illumination levels. An area illuminated 
to 100 footcandles may appear decidedly 
dark or uncomfortably bright to us de- 
pending on the surrounding conditions, 
Outdoors on a sunny day such an area 
would have to be heavily shaded in order 
to be lighted to no more than 100 foot- 
candles while at night we might decide 
that the spot had too much light on it 
for comfortable seeing. This indicates 
that there should not be too much con- 
trast between the level of illumination 
on the work point and the level of il- 
lumination on the surrounding area. The 
safe ratio has been found to be about 
10 to 1. That is, if the working point is 
illuminated to 100 footcandles, the sur- 
rounding area should be illuminated to 
at least 10 footcandles. Or, if we start 
with a general illumination of 10 foot- 
candles and then supply supplementary 
illumination on the work plane, 100 foot- 
candles could be applied without any 
danger of making the work point appear 
too bright for eye comfort. 

Seeing done under poor lighting saps 
energy just as surely as does severe 
muscular exertion, for not only is it un- 
comfortable for human eyes to focus al- 
ternately on bright and dark areas; it 
is also tiring. This is so because the 
pupil of the eye is continually adjusting 
itself to the amount of light entering it, 
and if these adjustments are extreme 
(Continued on page 16) 














Fabricating Tool Equipment 
(Continued from page 14) 
exception. Their sum total as applied 
to this field can be briefly defined, how- 

ever. 

It consists of having the knowledge 
necessary to decide which job, or which 
part of which job, is suited to rolled steel 
construction—the ability to start the de- 
sign from “scratch’—and the skill and 
facilities to put the job into production 
and carry it through with no doubts as 
to its successful outcome. 


This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 8) 

with funds supplied by the Government. 
The Federal Housing Administration 
loaned more than $50,000,000 in August 
and September and of this total more 
than $7,000,000 were used for industrial 
and commercial purposes, 

Please write the Secretary of the In- 
stitute if you want more information on 
any of the subjects. 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINE 
SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 








A FEW CENTS APIECE 


In the treasury of the former Code Authority there still remains a small 
percentage of the total Code assessment payments, which if ordered returned 
pro-rata to those who paid, would give them an average of a few cents each. 


On the other hand, this sum can be used for the benefit of the entire Industry 
and should be made available to the Institute for that purpose. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ASSIGNED YOUR SMALL PROPORTION OF THESE 
FUNDS, PLEASE SIGN THIS CONSENT FORM, OR COPY ON YOUR 
LETTER-HEAD AND MAIL TODAY TO 


SPECIAL TOOL, DIE & MACHINE SHOP INSTITUTE, 
1225 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONSENT 

The undersigned, having paid assessments to the Code Authority of the Special 
Tool, Die and Machine Shop Industry, hereby consents that any assets, including all 
records and correspondence, in the possession of said Code Authority may be trans- 
ferred and assigned to the Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Institute with the 
understanding that the amount of the undersigned’s interest in said assets shall be 
available as a credit to dues in the Institute as will be determined by the Institute’s 
Board of Trustees. 
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Lighting for Seeing on the floor or ceiling rather than on 


the machine itself in order to eliminate 
excessive vibration. The reflectors should 
and frequent the internal eye muscles’ be deep enough to protect the operator’s 
will become fatigued. It is quite pos- eyes and the eyes of near-by workers 
sible that a sedentary worker, whose from the direct glare of the light source. 
eyes are subjected to severe strain for Light shining directly in the worker’s 
long periods, may actually be more tired eyes is often more harmful and tiring 
at the close of the day than a man who than a low level of illumination on the 
has been doing hard physical work. Once work. 
the importance of avoiding sharp con- Experience has demonstrated that 
trasts is understood, it becomes obvious’ definite economic advantages result from 
why it is advisable to use the general as good shop lighting. However, after all 
well as localized illumination during the is said and done, probably the strongest 
working period. argument for good lighting must be 
Supplementary lighting units are based on humanitarian rather than on 
available in all shapes and sizes to make material considerations. If it is im- 
them adaptable to many different re- portant to save dollars and cents, how 
quirements. In general, local lighting much more important it is to conserve 
units should be mounted from supports human eyesight and human energy. 
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(Continued from page 14) 




















THERE ARE SO MANY WAYS 

IN WHICH MEMBERS OF THE 

SPECIAL TOOL, DIE AND MACHINE 

SHOP INDUSTRY 

CAN BENEFIT FROM A STRONG, 

WELL EQUIPPED INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION 


Consider that one suggestion made and put into practice by 
a member may easily save him several times the amount of a 
year’s dues. That suggestion may be in the article on the Torch 


Cut and Weld Method. 


Again: A word of caution may arouse a member to a change 
of practice which forestalls a loss. For instance: Do not overlook 
the necessity for including the Unemployment and Old Age 
| Pension taxes in your 1936 quotations. 


Institute dues as established are within reach of every mem- 
ber of the Industry, based on annual gross sales as follows: 


$ 2.50 per quarter_- $ 10,000.00 or less 

7.50 per quarter _.---- 10,001.00 to $ 25,000.00 
10.00 per quarter_- __._. 25,001.00 to 50,000.00 
12.50 per quarter________-_ 50,001.00 to 100,000.00 
25.00 per quarter _..---. 100,001.00 to 250,000.00 
37.50 per quarter_ _..... over $250,000.00 


The classification to which you belong is determined by using 
your gross sales for the quarter, July Ist to September 30th, 1935, 
multiplied by four (4) to obtain annual basis. 


Please sign this application, or use your letterhead, and en- 
| close check for the current quarter’s dues. 





Name of Firm 





President - Secretary - Treasurer 


Street and Number 


City and State 








(Continued from page 6) 


to all other taxes, there shall be levied and paid 
upon the income of every employee who is qualified 
to receive the Federal Old-Age Benefits heretofore 
discussed, that is, of every employee who does not 
fall within the exempted groups of agricultural, 
casual, domestic, Government, railroad, or other em 
ployees an income tax equal to certain percentages 
of the wages not in excess of $3,000 received in any 
year from each employer after December 31, 1936, 
and until the employee attains the age of 65 years. 

With respect to employment during the calendar 
years 1937, 1938 and 1939, 1 per cent; 1940, 1941 
and 1942, 1% per cent; 1943, 1944 and 1945, 2 per 
cent; 1946, 1947 and 1948, 2 per cent; and after 
December 31, 1948, 3 per cent. 

The income tax so imposed upon the wages of 
employees must be collected by the employer by de 


ducting the same from his employee’s wages when 


ever payable, and the employer is held liable tor 
the employee’s tax payment. The income tax so im 
posed upon the employee is not deductible in com 
puting his income for other income tax purposes 
presumably on the theory that the tax so paid is 
really an investment as distinguished from an ex- 
pense. 


A tax identical in amount and in time of payment 


is imposed by the Act as an excise tax on the em 
ployer with respect to having individuals in his 
employ. In other words, for purposes of the so 
called Old-Age Benefit payroll tax, the employer and 
the employee pay identical amounts. 

The Act provides that the tax for Old-Age Bene 
fits shall be collected and paid in such manner, at 
such times and under such conditions either by 
making returns or by stamps, coupons, tickets, books 
or other reasonable devices to be placed on sale 
by the Post Office Department, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury. It is possilje, therefore, that employers will 
be required to pay this tax in advance through pur 
chase of such devices in much the way sales tax 
payments are made. 

Private Pension 
Plans 
The Social Security Act at the present time doee 


not exempt from the so-called Old-Age Pension pay- 
roll tax, employers who maintain private pension 
plans for the benefit of their employees, even though 


these plans may grant benefits as liberal as those 
under the Federal Plan and require premium pay- 
ments by the employer toward maintenance of the 


Plan, as large as or even larger than those required 
to be paid in taxes under the Federal Plan. The 
two Houses of Congress were deadlocked for three 
weeks, after all other phases of the Bill had been 
agreed upon, on the nature of the exemption to be 
granted to the private pension plans above men- 
tioned. Finally, to break the deadlock, a Joint Com 
mittee of both Houses was appointed to study the 
question and to make recommendations to the Con- 
gress, and undoubtedly some form of exemption for 
adequate private pension — will be embodied 


in 

the Bill before the Old-/ — portion thereof 
goes into effect January ri 193 

In view of this and of the fact that insurance 

companies are ready to underwrite such obligation 


as the employer may have with respect to payments 
under the Federal 


Old-Age Pension Plan, there 
would seem to be no valid reason why employers 
contemplating Old-Age Pension Plans need be 
deterred from giving consideration thereto. Inas- 
much, moreover, as the Social Security Act does 
not deal with payments after death, there is no rea 
son, so far as this Act is concerned, why Group 
Life Insurance Plans may not be adopted by em- 
ployers. ; 


THE SO-CALLED UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION PAYROLL TAX 


The final step in the program for social security 


is the so-called Federal Unemployment Compensa 
tion Payroll Tax, which is levied on employers of 
eight or more and is designed forcibly to persuade 


all States to adopt a form of Unemployment Com- 
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pensation. This tax is levied solely on employers, 
employees not being taxed thereunder at all. 
On and 


after January 1, 1936, every employer 
of eight or more is required to pay an excise tax 
equal to the following percentage of the total wages 
paid by him during the calendar year to all but 


exempted classifications of employees: 
19 Peers 





3 1 per cent 
193 2 per cent 
19 .3 per cent 


The sree classifications are almost identical 
with those exempted from Old-Age Benefits. How 
ever, before an employer becomes subject to the 
tax under the Unemployment Compensation Payroll 
Tax, he must on each of the twenty days during the 
taxable year, each day being in a different calendar 
week, have had in his employ for some portion of 
the day, eight or more employees. 

The tax is collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, each employer being required to make a 
return based on_the wage payment for each year, 
not later than January 31 of the following year, 
unless time is extended. One-fourth of the tax is 
payable on the filing of the return and the balance 
in three equal quarter-annual installments. When 


collected the Unemployment Compensation taxes are 
paid into the Treasury of the United States as in 
ternal revenue collections. The first return, which 
will be based on the wages paid during 1936, will 
be due January 31, 1937. 

The Unemployment Compensation tax, 
being paid on that portion of the 
employees in excess of $3,000, 
the Old-Age Benefit Law, 
wages of the employees. 

As already stated, although the Social Security 
Act imposes a tax upon employers presumi ably for 
Unemployment Benefit purposes, it makes no provi 
sion for the payment of such benefits to individuals. 
However, in case a State has enacted an Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law which the Social Security 
Board has certified meets the requirements laid down 
in the Social Security Act, employers in that State 
are allowed to credit against the so-called Federal 
Unemployment Compensation tax the amount of 
contributions required of them under the State plan, 
which they have not deducted from their employees. 
The total credit allowed may, in no event, ex- 
ceed 90 per cent of the tax against which it is 
allowed. 

Additional 
who, 
that 


instead of 
wages received by 
as is the case under 
is ‘payable on the entire 


so 


credits may be allowed to employers 
because of favorable employme nt experience 

favorable continuity of employment in their 
plants—are granted lower tax rates under their 
State Unemployment Casoniuematinn Laws than are 
employers generally. The maximum credit allow- 
able, however, may not exceed 90 per cent of the 
Federal tax against which it is allowed. 

There can, of course, be no doubt 
visions of the Social Security Act 
above credits were designed to induce, 
the States to enact Unemployment Compensation 
Acts of their own, because if a State does not have 
a State Unemployment Compensation Law acceptable 
to the Social Security Board, the employers of that 
State are nevertheless liable for the so-called Fed 
eral ge mployment Compensation tax, although no 
part the money so collected will come back to the 
State as benefits of the kind payable under the So- 
cial Security Act. It is therefore practically certain 
that almost all States will adopt State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Acts. Ten States have already 
done and Ohio is definitely contemplating so 
doing. 

This being so, it is important to consider the 
requirements of the Social Security Act with re- 
spect to State Unemployment Compensation Laws. 

In order that State Acts be acceptable to the 
Social Security Board, all Unemployment Compen- 
sation must be paid through public employment of- 
fices other agencies approved by the Board. 

All money paid into the State Unemployment 
Fund must be turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the credit of the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, which is to be invested as a single fund, a 
separate book account being kept for each State 
agency. The investment of the fund limited to 
obligations of the United States 


is, 





that the pro- 
granting the 
if not coerce, 


so, 


or 


is 


moneys withdrawn by the State axeney trom What are wages or conditions of employ 








the Unemployment Trust Fund must be used solely ment substantially less favorable than those 
n payment of Unemployment Compensation, ex prevailing for similar work in the locality ? 
clusive of expenses of administration lo resolve these and other questions under_ the 
Provision must be made in the State .\ct it Act regulations will doubtless be published trom 
mpensation will not be refused to an employes time to time by the Social Security Board and the 
who will not accept a position which hecomes vacant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


as a result of a labor dispute or which is depen: 
ent upon joining a company union, or net joming Budgeting and Contracts 
r resigning from a labor organization. or which in relation to Social 








involves the acceptance of employment at ¥ on Security Act 
waliae . h. then thos ' 
conditions substantially less gw ” —— The payments required by the Social Security Act 
prevailing for similar work in the locality = P from employers will be so large that careful account 
Rights must be reserved to change the Plan by of them will have to be taken by employers in con 
subsequent amendment or appeal. nection with their budgets As has already been 


The requirements laid down by the Social 


4 shown, the employer will have to pay, supposedly 
rity Act for State Unemployment ( ompensation 




















by way of Unemployment Compensation, 1 per cent 
are, of course, very general, and xreat leeway is for the year 1936; 2 per cent 4 the year 1937; 
wiven the States in determining the exact type of and 3 per cent for the year 1938 and each yeat 
Compensation Acts they will adopt : thereafter, and supposedly by way of Old-Age Ben 
In connection with the preparation and Cae efits. employers and employees will each have to 
ment of these, a question arises whether, in ordet pay 1 per cent for each of the three years 1937, 
to avoid competitive inequalities between States, it 1938 and 1939; 11% per cent for each of the three 
mild not be well for all the State Unemployment vears 1940, 1941 and 1942; 2 per cent for each of 
mpensation Ac to be uniform, although those the three years 1943, 1944 and 1945; 21% per cent 
wdopted to date differ; also whether if States for each of the three vears 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
pt adopting Compensation Acts solely to get ~ ind 3 per cent for each year thereafter. In other 
ase of minetenths of the bey ican nits whi words, under the Social Security Act, there will 
would otherwise to the Federal (overt ta they ultimately have to be paid annually by the employer 
— ocd tone that the — vill peger by way of excise tax 6 per cent, and by the em 
tutomatically hoperative in case 1¢ voTtioOn « Me : ‘ : 
Social Security hes against which reiiit for pay ployee by see ee income tax 3 per cent, of the 
> . Wages receiver ry the employee 
ments to State funds is allowed, is declared us Mr. James A. Emery, General Counsel for The 
constitutional. | : National Association of Manufacture: estimates 
Phe foregoing. together with the fact that the that each 1 per cent of the wages so paid will in 





Security Act provides for its administ: 


; : increase in manufacturing taxes of 14 per 
Social Security Board composed of three 


cent Chis means that when the manufacturer pays 


























members, who are not all to be of one political the 6 per cent above mentioned, his manufacturing 
party. and who, except for the first appointees, are taxes will be increased by 84 per cent. As the em 
to have staggered six-year terms, gives in skeletor plover will, in all likelihood, also have to beat part 
utline the essential provisions ot the S al Ne f the burden of the employee in) one form. or 
urity Act inother, the manufacturer’s taxes will be increased 
Interpretation by the Social Security Act by at least 100 per cent. 
of Provisions In addition, his State taxes will be increased he 
Of course, endless questions will arise as to the cause of additional appropriations made by the 
nterpretation of various provisions of the Act I States to get the benefit of Federal subsidies for 
nstance: Old-Age Assistance and Welfare work, which are 
Is one who receives compen Sery obtainable only if the States themselves make ex 

ices rendered but who is not under the direct penditures for these purposes 
mtrol of the party paying the compensation, It is, of course, imperative that employers who en 
his employee? ter into long-time selling commitments protect them 
Is one who superintends a jel ae a selves against the increase in costs resulting from 
centage basis an employee? these taxes. If they quote prices which do not take 
Under which State Unemployment Act does them into account, provision should be embodied in 
traveling salesman fall. whe travels in one the contract of sale which will make allowance for 
State and receives compensation from a cot the increased costs of production due to these taxes. 
any located in another State | recently saw such a provision, suggested as a 
When is a man to be deemed unen ved, model by one of the Tax Services. It provided for 
who is able to but does not accept employment in equitable adjustment upward of the price quoted 
to which he is unaccustomed but for whicl which result from “imposition of payroll 
he is reasonably fitted? taxes or ributions for unemployment insurance 
Seeing that remuneration includes all co 1 ] annuities or retirement or old-age pen 
siderations paid an employee, does tl l siot ‘his provision would, if literally construed, 
the value of group life insurance taken out ot the seller, because the Social Security 
or his benefit? Act very carefully avoids any statement to the 
Does a strike exist when a company has ¢ effect that the payroll taxes paid by the employer 
tull compleme of employees and is we g re for any specific purpose. Hence, they could 
full time, but former employees are still out not be deemed imposed “for unemployment insur- 
mm strike nee or old-age annuities or retirement or old-age 
What is a bona fide labor wanization ensions,”” as specified in the provision suggested. 
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DIE MAKERS, ATTENTION! 


This KNOCK-OUT 
for toy auto, cut by 
OUR METHOD and 
MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT was received 
and delivered with- 
in THREE HOURS 











§ § § 
AND SENSE 
im your 


DIE SHOE 
WORK 








Our VODERN EQUIPMENT enables us to give you plates 
flame cut to intriente shapes with smooth and perpendicular 
cuts, soft edges and aecurate reproductions of your tem- 
plates within a few hours after receiving the order. No steel 
template or layout necessary, furnish only a full-size draw- 
ing, blue print or a sketch depending on the nature of the 
work required. Hours of unnecessary drilling, machining 
and filing are saved thereby reducing your costs materially. 


RELIABLE STEEL PLATE CO. 


2330 East 79th St. CLEVELAND, OHLO ENdicott 2630-2631 














The above is a reprint of an advertisement appearing in “The Midwest Purchasing Agent’ and is 
reproduced with the permission and courtesy of the Reliable Steel Plate Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HE modern equipment utilized in preforming the extremely accurate 

Cutting involved in this die work consists of “Harris” ultra accurate 
Multi-Stage Regulators and “Harris” Oxy-City Gas Cutting Torches, 
through the medium of which the fuel gas cost is cut approximately 
85°. Supply always available (no cylinder rental) and no increase in 
oxygen consumption. 
Cutting preformed with Harris equipment is molecularly superior, it 
remains unoxidized, soft, and can be machined immediately. 


THE HARRIS CALORIFIC COMPANY 


Serving The Metal Industry .. . Since 1905 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
ES —§ iS ee 

















